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A STICK FACTORY. 

WHEN a lad of fifteen, working in my father’s 
fields, and having no other marketable property 
but a pocket-knife, there was hardly any possession, 
besides the knife, more precious in my eyes than a 
good walking-stick. Armed with such a weapon, 
I could drive pigs or cows, lop off thistle-heads, 
kill an adder, gather nuts, bring a ripe pear to the 
ground, and feel ready for any emergency. I cut 
from the neighbouring woods and hedgerows a 
variety of sticks, small and large, smooth and 
rough, whip-handled, crook-handled, and club- 
handled ; and remember a favourite one, around 
which the constrictor grasp of a woodbine had 
formed a spiral protuberance, so as to have, with 
the help of a little carving, the appearance of a 
serpent. But a real good walking-stick of nature's 
own designing is a rarity in our English woods ; 
all that I ever met with, and all that fell into the 
hands of experienced woodmen, had some little 
imperfection about them, so that, on the first 
occasion of seeing a number of handsome sym- 
metrical sticks for sale in the neighbouring market- 
town, my curiosity became strongly excited to know 
where they were grown and manufactured. The 
only information that I could gather respecting 
them was, that they came from London, the great 
world-dépét of all articles of elegance. I have 
since left my rural home, and during the last 
twenty years have visited some of the most 
important manufacturing districts of England, and 
from time to time have purchased walking-sticks ; 
but it is only quite recently that I have stumbled 
on a locality where they spring up as it were from 
a great industrial conjuring-box, and are thence 
spread over the whole length and breadth of the 
country. 

A London traveller going to Gloucestershire by 
the Great Western Railway will have to pass 
through the remarkably level country of the 
Thames valley till he reaches the Cotswold Hills, 
which divide the Thames waters from those of the 
Severn, and present the striking contrast of steep 
ridges clothed with timber, and narrow picturesque 


valleys very much like Scotch glens. On the 
southern slope of one of these valleys—through 
which run side by side the railway, the Thames 
and Severn canal, the Frome, a tributary of the 
Severn, and the turnpike from London to Glouces- 
ter—stands Chalford, which forms the eastern 
extreme of the borough of Stroud. It is neither a 
town nor a village, but rather a cluster of hill-side 
villages, originating with the cloth-manufacture, 
which sprung up here at an early period. The 
Frome being by its rapidity adapted for mill- 
power, and by its purity equally well suited for 
dyeing purposes, has long given a direction to 
the industry of the district through which it 
runs, and has contributed probably more than 
any other stream to establish the high char- 
acter of the broadcloth of the west of England. 
About forty years ago, the cloth-manufacture at 
Chalford, which had been in a very flourishing 
condition, began to decline rapidly, in consequence 
of the infatuated hand-loom weavers striking 
against the introduction of machinery. One of the 
mills, after having ceased working for some time, 
was hired by some Birmingham men, and fitted up 
with turning-machinery for the manufacture of 
bone buttons, knife-handles, and other similar 
articles; and eventually the firm directed their 
attention chiefly to the production of umbrella, 
parasol, and walking sticks, for which the large 
quantity of beech-timber growing in the neigh- 
bourhood furnished suitable material. William 
Dangerfield, a cloth-weaver of Chalford, found 
employment at this factory, and having remarkably 
good business talents, soon became its directing 
genius, and at length acquired the entire master- 
ship, which he has now held very successfully for 
several years. 

At Mr Dangerfield’s mill, sticks are manufactured 
both from large timber of from two to six feet 
girth, and from small underwood of about the 
thickness of a man’s thumb. The timber, which 
is chiefly beech, is first sawn into battens of about 
three feet in length and as many inches in width ; 
and from each of these battens are afterwards cut 
two square sticks with square heads in opposite 
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directions, so that the middle portion is waste 
wood. e corners of each stick are afterwards 
rounded off by a planing process called ‘trapping,’ 
and the square head is reduced by a small saw to 
a curve or rectangular bend, so as to form a con- 
venient handle. When a number of sticks are 
brought in this way to the exact size and pam, 
they are polished with care, are fin ty var- 
nished, and packed in boxes or bundles for the 
market, Many sawn sticks, however, are supplied 
with bone and horn handles, which are fastened on 
with glue; and then of course there is less wood- 
waste, as a larger number of them may be cut from 
one batten. 

A very different process takes place in the manu- 
facture of sticks from small underwood, in which 
there is no sawing required. The rough unfashioned 
sticks, which are generally of hazel, ash, oak, and 
thorn, are cut with a bill in the same way as 
kidney-bean sticks, and are brought to the factory 
in large bavins or bundles, piled on a timber tug. 
There must, of course, be some little care in their 
selection, yet it is evident that the woodmen are 
not very particular on this score, for they have in 
general an ungainly appearance, and many are so 
crooked and rough, that no drover or country boy 
would think it worth while to polish the like of 
them with his knife. Having arrived at this place, 
however, their numerous imperfections are soon 
pruned away, and their ugliness converted into 
elegance. en sufficiently seasoned and fit for 
working, they are first laid to soak in wet sand, 
and rendered more tough and pliable ; a workman 
then takes them one by one, and, securing them 
with an iron stock, bends them skilfully this way 
and that, so as to bring out their natural crooks, 
and render them at last all straight even rods. If 
ty bay not required to be knotted, they next go 
to the ‘trapper, who puts them through a kind of 
circular plane, which takes off their knots, and 
renders them uniformly smooth and round. The 
most important process of all is that of givin 
them their elegantly curved handles, for whic 
om they are passed over to the ‘crooker, 

very child knows that if we bend a tough stick 
moderately, when the pressure is discontinued it 
will soon fly back, more or less, to its former 

ition ; and if we bend it very much, it will 
reak. Now the crooker professes to accomplish 
the miracle of bending a stick as it might be an 
iron wire, so that it shall neither break nor 
‘backen.’ To prevent the breaking, the wood is 
rendered pliant by further soaking in wet sand ; 
and a flexible band of metal is clamped down 
firmly to that portion of the stick that will form 
the outside of the curve; the top end then being 
fitted into a grooved iron shoulder which deter- 
mines the size of the crook, the other end is brought 
round so as to point in the opposite direction, the 
metal band during this process binding with 
increasing tightness against the stretching fibres 
of the wood, so that they cannot snap or give way 
under the strain, The crook having been made, 
the next thing is to fix it, or remove from the 
fibres the reaction of elasticity, which would other- 
wise, on the cessation of the arg | force, cause 
it to backen more or less, and undo the work. 
In the old process of crooking by steam, as timber- 
bending is effected, the stick was merely left till 
it was cold to acquire a permanent set ; but in the 


new process, for which Mr Dangerfield has a patent, 


a more ent set is given by turning the 
handle about briskly over a jet of gas. The sticks 
being now fashioned, it only remains to polish and 
stain or varnish them; and they are sometimes 
scorched or burned brown, and carved with foliage, 
animal heads, and other devices ; but this kind of 
ornamentation is more way employed on the 
sawn sticks, and especially on those which are used 
for umbrellas and parasols. 

There are several other factories in the borough 
of Stroud now engaged in the manufacture of 
sticks, but this at ord is the principal one, 
and furnishes employment to upw: of five hun- 
dred hands. The goods which are turned out by 
these factories are chiefly sent to the stick and 
umbrella manufacturers of London, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, and a few other large towns, 
for redistribution, and some are also exported to 
Hamburg. Within the last twenty years, the 
manufacture has atly reduced the extensive 
woods in the ange pe and enhanced the 
price of beech-timber; and many acres have been 
recently planted, for the purpose of keeping up the 
supply. Foreign wood is but little used in these 
Gloucestershire factories; the handsome and ex- 
pensive sticks of foreign growth, that may be seen 
in London shop-windows, are chiefly of London 
manufacture. 


WON-NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE RESCUE. 


Tue light-house was like all light-houses on 
land, which, lacking the romance of those exposed 
to the rage of the waves, are mere embodiments of 
science, The path that led to it was so straight 
and smooth, and the erection itself so out of pro- 
portion with the other objects in the landscape, 
that the whole resembled one of those cheap valen- 
tines where prospective is sacrificed to sentiment, 
with Horn and Mabel, who walked in advance, 
for the couple in the foreground who are going to 
be married at the white church—all steeple. e 
small cultivated plot about it was as spick-and- 

as a German toy-garden; the tower was so white 
and shining that it seemed strange it should cast a 
shadow ; and all within was so preposterously clean 
that you might, as Mrs Marshall observed, ‘have 
eaten your dinner off the floors,’ if the smell of oil, 
which was everywhere, had permitted you to feel 
an appetite. To be unco clean is almost as bad as 
to be unco guid; and the immaculate spotlessness 
of a light-house has something, perhaps, of the 
nature of prudery about it, which suggests a lack 
of the very virtue it affects—at all events, it is 
uncomfortable. 

The light-keeper, in his slippers, led the way 
up the winding stair, complaining, as usual, as he 
went, of all that were in authority over him. ‘It’s 
but poor pay,’ said he, ‘as I gets, considering ; and 
when one goes at the knees, it’s precious work, 
I can tell you, gentlemen all. 

‘What makes you go at the knees?’ inquired 
the Professor, whose motto might well have been 
Nihil humanum, ‘These stairs ?’ 

‘ Ay, sir, these steps ; there are a many more of 
them in the summer months, you see, than at other 
times, 

‘That is very remarkable,’ said the Professor, 
stopping for breath, as much as to investigate this 
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roblem. ‘One has heard of “getting a step,” 
he; ‘but I did not steps 
by spontaneous generation.’ 

. Well, sir, it’s the visitors as drag one up and 
down so ; that’s what I mean. In winter-time, one 
never sees a soul.’ 

The ‘lantern’ was almost as hot, in that sultry 
afternoon, as though the lamps were lit ; and, when 
its coverings were removed, shone almost as brightly 
in the sun, The party who surveyed it from its 
little grated gallery were half grilled: Mrs Marshall 
privately informed Mrs Pennant that she was 
‘melting away ;’ and Mrs Pennant informed Mrs 
Marshall that she was ‘ready to drop ;’ but still 
the Professor, ‘with his glittering eye, held the 
unhappy light-keeper in talk upon the relative 
merits of the catoptric and dioptric systems, of 
which (though they professed an interest in them) 
the other + a gentlemen had not so much as 
heard. There seemed no end to this engrossing 
subject, had not Mabel interfered with a gentle 
reminder that the tide was rising, and Anemone 
Bay yet remained to be explored ; ‘ And remember 
you did promise me, Mr Flint.’ 

This hint was at once acted upon, and the party 
trooped down again, nothing loath to exchange the 
atmosphere of science for that of nature. They 
did not, however, all make for the bay. Mrs Pen- 
nant felt unequal to the expedition—‘a little over- 
done ’—-it was no wonder, said her husband, ex- 
posed as she had lately been to that fiery furnace— 
and would sit about with dearest Frederick on the 
shore. Mrs Marshall, on the other hand, always 
revived by the prospect of anything new, as by a 
cordial dram, was eager for the anemones, though 
she made a pretence of sacrificing herself in order 
to chaperon Mabel. 

‘That is quite unnecessary, Miss May, since you 
have got me,’ whispered the Professor to his fair 

; ‘for one old woman is as good as another, 
The fact was, he felt rapidly falling in love with 
this young lady, and endeavoured to cure his 
madness by exhibiting his own folly in its most 
vivid colours. 

By virtue of his appointment as scientific marine 
instructor to the expedition, he had tucked her 
under his own arm, in defiance of the scowling 
Horn, and led the way with her across the cliffs. 
It was more than a mile, as the crow flies, to the 
spot for which they were bound; but two little 
bays stretched their long bowed arms, like crabs, 
on the coast-line, and trebled the distance by that 
route. Not a living thing was to be seen, except 

and rooks, which pastured peacefully together 
in the fields, just as Surplice and Blackgown meet 
in harmony over the well-spread bo In the 
second bay, however, and under the further arm of 
it, sat a young fellow under the shadow of a coble, 
or small fishing-boat, smoking his pipe, and reading 
a book. His red shirt, for he wore neither coat 
nor waistcoat, gave him a picturesque and striking 
appearance. 

‘That is how our fishermen work,’ observed Mr 
Winthrop rather acidly, for he did not relish being 
once more the cavalier of Mrs Marshall: ‘he is 


waiting there for the tide to come up to him, which 
will happen in about four hours,’ 

‘He'll have to wait longer than that, for it has 
scarcely turned,’ said Horn. 

‘You are wrong there, remarked the Professor ; 
it was low water an hour ago.’ 


‘Not a bit of it? returned the other rudely. 
‘Why, the rocks are bare for half a mile out. But 
we'll soon settle that question.—Hi! you fellow !’"— 
he raised his voice to an unnecessarily high pitch— 
‘is the tide going out or coming in ?’ 

The young man looked uP, shewing a very hand- 
some sunburned face, with short curling brown hair, 
then resumed his book and his pipe. 

‘Confound his impudence!’ exclaimed Horn ; 
‘he must have heard me. Why don’t he answer ?’ 

‘Perhaps for the very reason that he did hear 
you,’ remarked the Professor. ‘Even poor folks 
don’t like to be spoken to like dogs; and I fancy 
that this man is a gentleman,’ 

‘What! ina shirt ?’ cried Horn contemptu- 
ously. ‘That’s just because you see him with a 
book in his hand.’ 

‘Gad! I think that shews he belongs to the 
lower classes, laughed Mr Winthrop, whom the 
opportunity for being cynical would have tempted 
to chartism itself. 

They had now drawn quite close to the stranger, 
to whom the Professor repeated, though in very 
different tones, the inquiry which Horn had already 
made. The young man jumped up, removing his 
hat for an instant, in courtesy to Mabel. 

‘The tide has turned an hour ago,’ said he, ‘and 
is coming in very fast.’ 

‘We shall have time to — the bay, however, 
shall we not?’ inquired Mabel even more win- 
ningly than usual, as though she would have 
compensated, by her tone to this young fellow, for 
the rudeness of which one of her companions had 
been guilty. 

‘You have plenty of time, madam: it is a 
spring-tide, and the sea has gone out a great way.’ 

e spoke in musical clear tones, and returned her 
bow with grace, as the party moved away. 

‘You are quite right, Professor,’ said Mabel ; ‘he 
is a gentleman, 

‘Of course he is, And did you ever see such a 
handsome young fellow; how strong and well 
built too! It makes an old battered hulk like me 
quite savage, to see, setting out on life’s voyage, so 
noble a craft’—— 

‘What! the coble?’ ejaculated Horn, who had 
come up in time to hear only the last few words. 
‘Well, much you must know about a boat, Mr 
Flint! Why, two men could take that thing up 
and carry her anywhere ; while the weight of half- 
a-dozen would sink her like a stone. You should 
see the new yacht I’ve bought for the lake at 
Wapshot ; and so should you, ‘Miss Mabel ; I hope 
you will some day. I’ll’—— 

‘We will go down to the water’s edge at once, 
Miss Denham,’ interposed the Professor curtly, and 
with a pointed stress on his fair companion’s name ; 
‘the most curious things are always to be found 
far out. The tide has begun to make its way up 
the side-channels, and you will have to pick your 
way.’ 

, Bay lay now immediately before them, 
and afforded a curious spectacle. Acres and acres 
of sea-garden stretched on all sides, studded with 
beautiful rockeries of nature’s own handiwork, 
and interspersed with shining streams. As they 
advanced, new beauties everywhere disclosed them- 
selves. Here were little plots of silver sand, 
studded with milk-white pebbles or delicate shells 
of every hue; there, prodigious plants concealed, 
with their brown hanging leaves, the rocks on 
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which they grew; and here again, delicate sea- 
weeds, pink and white, shewed through the clear 
calm pools, as temptingly as ever did flowers in 
garden-plot. In rocky ponds, in place of gold-fish, 
and infinitely more beautiful, the rainbow-coloured 
anemones disclosed their gorgeous hues and 
exquisite fringes. 

*I could stay here all day !’ cried Mabel, clapping 
her hands in girlish glee. ‘I am sure we shall not 
have half time enough. You’ll persuade Frederick 
to bring me another time, won’t you, Professor ? 
How I do wish he and Ju. were here!’ 

‘I daresay they are tolerably happy in each 
other’s company,’ said the Professor grimly. He 
had been explaining everything in the most scien- 
tific and satisfactory manner, and had hoped she 
was too wrapped up in his al fresco lecture to desire 
any disturbing influences. ‘Let us make our way 
for that great rock yonder, where we shall be out 
of all this wet.’ 

Accordingly, across tracts of green weed, already 
beginning to sway gently in the oozing wave, and 
swift little rivulets, and table-lands of softening 
sand, they reached the foot of the rock in question. 
In front of it was a deep hollow, where a shallow 

ion’s help, May lightly jumped; then the 

ty ether u the rest of 
the party followed them. ‘The elevation which 
they had thus secured was a sort of rocky plateau 
of very considerable extent, which shelved seaward, 
but was still of sufficient height to make them 
secure even from the spray of the advancing waves. 
On this seaward shelf the gentlemen dispersed 
themselves, each looking for something more 
curious than common, in order that he might pre- 
sent it to Mabel; while the two ladies sat down 
—the elder because she was fatigued, and the 
younger to y her company. The ridge of rocks 
rose so high behind them that it shut out the view 
of the land—a circumstance which no one took 
note of ; the sea, and what the sea had left, being 
for the present the sole objects of interest. The 
sun shone brightly upon the face of the deep, 
causing that ‘countless smile,’ which has been the 
delight of human eyes, even in ages when the 
beauty of nature had little charm for them, and 
the soft warm air came from its gently heaving 
bosom like the breath of an infant. The wash of 
the wave, as it swept up higher and higher, itself 
wooed to slumber ; and Mrs Marshall had hardly 
announced her intention of ‘just taking forty 
winks, my dear,’ before she was fast asleep. 

The dragon thus disposed of, the attentions of 
Mabel’s admirers redoubled. Mr Flint brought her 
‘specimens’ of all sorts of marine wonders, and 
explained the peculiarities of each, for which her 
eyes gave him thanks more precious than any pay- 
ment Professor could receive from pupil. His 
knowledge enabled him to select them in an ascend- 
ing scale of beauty. First, the Actinia Mesem- 
bryanthemum, then the Actinia Crassicornis, and 
last, the Actinia Dianthus, most beautiful of its 
(doubtful) sex, and only to be found in deep water, 
except in Anemone Bay. There was therefore no 
bathos in his little offerings, which, with the other 
two gentlemen, happened often enough, as Mabel’s 
observations convinced them. She thanked them, 
but had seen ‘ plenty of these’ already, or ‘much 
better ones than those ;’ for, finding herself so 
exceedingly made much of, she had insensibly 


adopted a sultana-like air and manner, which drove 
her slaves to frenzy. Mr Horn having tendered 
her rather an ordinary mollusc, she observed, 
since it was not beautiful, she hoped it was good 
to eat; whereupon, that dull but intrepid youth, 
taking the observation as a command, immediately 
opened it and swallowed the contents. Mr Win- 
throp brought her one of the most hideous objects 
that the sea-shore produces, and inquired cynically, 
who could doubt that it was not made by chance, 
in hopes to provoke her smile. Each, in short, 
did his best to recommend himself, in his own 
fashion, to Mabel’s regard, and all was love and 
laughter and playful toil, when a circumstance 
occurred which was destined to turn every heart 
from mirth to horror. 

They had not been twenty minutes on the rock, 
when in pursuit of science, in the shape of a 
gigantic crab that had escaped from one of the 
upper pools, Mr Flint chanced to climb over 
the ridge and cast his eyes to landward; as he 
did so, his jaw fell, and his face blanched as 
though Death had stricken him, instead of only 
menacing him, as it really had done. In those few 
minutes, the rock had become an island, separated 
by a great waste of water from the shore. Nor 
was this the worst: a stream ran in the deep 
channel which they had so lately crossed, with a 
rapidity that it was plain only a strong swimmer 
could have contended with, and against which, 
even if the sandy bottom had afforded firmer 
footing, it was certainly impossible to stand. 

‘It is I that have murdered her!’ were the 
first words that the old man uttered, striking his 
forehead, with an exceeding bitter cry. 

‘Hollo!’ exclaimed Mr Winthrop, hearing his 
exclamation without catching the words. ‘Found 
a mermaid, Mr Flint? Or what is it ?’ 

‘Death!’ said the Professor, solemnly seizing him 
by the arm, and pointing to the hurrying stream. 
‘Hush ! Not one word to the ladies, until it is 
absolutely necessary. Let us think what can be 
done.’ 

‘Great Heaven! I am but a poor swimmer,’ 
exclaimed Mr 

‘And if it were otherwise, said the old man 
sadly, ‘you could never — another with you 
over yonder mill-race’ The one man was only 
thinking of himself; the other was so concerned 
about a third person, that he did not credit his 
companion with being less so, 

‘Are there no boats in sight? inquired Mr 
Winthrop anxiously. 

‘None, except those distant sails. We must 
make what signals we can to draw their attention. 
As to those ashore, they cannot be put out, on 
account of the low water; and if they could, the 
would arrive too late. The tide is coming in with 
frightful speed.’ 

* Will this rock be quite covered, think you?’ 

The Professor smiled from habit ; ignorance has 
always to the learned man some touch of humour. 
‘How can you ask? Look there.’ He pointed to 
the plateau on which they were standing, which 
was studded with mussels and limpets. ‘These 
are covered by every tide.’ 

‘And the lad pe fa that this was a spring-tide, 
said Mr Winthrop gloomily. 

‘The lad with the coble!’ cried Mr Flint, a 
gleam of joy lighting  : his mournful face. ‘That 
is well thought of. We must call out together, 
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and he may chance to hear us. The wind, thank 
God, sets in his direction: unfortunately, that 
involves telling the ladies. What a task it will be!’ 
He turned round as he spoke; and, indeed, it was 
a pitiful sight that presented itself. Horn had 
brought Mabel some new prize, which her blue 
eyes were regarding with amused interest: her 
hair, loosened by the freshening wind, had escaped 
from its bands, and was flowing about her in shining 
strands; her laugh rang through the sunny air: 
~ looked the very impersonation of innocence 
and joy. 

‘Call your son,’ said the Professor huskily ; ‘I 
must break it to her alone.’ 

Mr Winthrop obeyed him; and Horn loitered 
slowly towards them, here picking up a shell, and 
there aweed. ‘What is it» inquired he sulkily. 
‘I daresay you have found nothing particular ; the 
best things are all on the other side of——- The 
devil 

A gesture from Mr Winthrop drew his attention 
to the state of affairs, and he comprehended it at a 
glance. ‘I think I can swim that, muttered he, 
glancing at the now swirling current, ‘but it will 

tight work.’ 

‘Could you save others beside yourself?’ whis- 

= Mr Flint, pointing significantly towards the 

ies, 

‘I think not ; but I will try to save the young 
one. Here goes ;’ and he stripped off his coat in an 
instant, and began to unlace is boots. 

‘Be quiet, sir; there is no hurry,’ said the Pro- 
fessor sternly. ‘Put your coat on this stick, and 
signal with it here as well as you can,’ 

Mr Winthrop was silent; but he looked wan 
and pale. Was it the prospect of death that had 
given him Death’s colour, or the bitter reflection 
that his son’s first thought had been to save the 
girl, not him? The three men were all serious 
enough, each after his own fashion. A few yards 
away, Mabel and Mrs Marshall were laughing 
together. The latter had been awakened by a rude 
wave, which, rising higher than its fellows, had cast 
its spray in her face. 

‘My dear Professor, cried she, as the old man 
drew near, ‘just see what has happened! My best 
bonnet-strings are quite spoiled, Co nothing 
takes out sea-water stains. Even that excellent 
friend of mine, the chemist at Leamington, has 
nothing, he says, which he can conscientiously 
recommend to do that. Surely the tide must be 
rising, 

‘Alas! it has risen, madam,’ was the solemn 
rejoinder.—‘ Miss Mabel, Mrs Marshall, I have the 
saddest news to tell you—we are surrounded by 
the tide,’ 

The ladies started to their feet. 

‘Let us get home at once, cried Mrs Marshall. 
‘I don’t much like getting wet, because of my 
rheumatism.: Perhaps you gentlemen might man- 
age to carry me king-coach.’ he 

‘It is not a question of getting wet,’ said the Pro- 
fessor, keeping his eyes earnestly fixed on Mabel, 
who remained silent; ‘it is a matter of life and 
death ; and I alone am to blame for our condition.’ 

‘You are not to blame,’ said the young girl 
resolutely. ‘Whatever happens, Mr Flint, do not 
reproach yourself with that. Can nothing be done ?’ 

y this time they had climbed the ridge, from 
whence the condition of affairs was plainfy to be 


‘We are in the hands of God, answered Mr 
Flint, ‘and He alone knows what will happen! 
Our only plan is to cry out together, in hopes to 
attract attention from the shore.’ 

The little party were now all collected in one 
spot—the highest point of the rock. The gentle- 
men waved their hats and coats upon sticks or in 
their hands; the ladies tied their handkerchiefs 
to their parasols. Then the Professor gave the 
time—One, two, three ; and all cried ‘ Help !’ simul- 
taneously, just as though they had been cheering, 
but with a sound strangely different that cut the 
summer air with its sharp sorrow, and seemed to 
fill the very sky with plaintive woe. By Mr Flint’s 
advice, they paused at intervals; since the cry 
was rendered thereby more marked, just as a 
revolving light is more distinctly seen far out at sea 
than one that is stationary. He explained this 
quite calmly in his characteristic fashion; and 
informed Mabel how their hopes were centred in 
the youth whom they had seen reading in the 
a bay. ‘I feel sure he is there still) 
said he, smiling; ‘for the book he had with him 
was Les Misérables, which no man could lay down 
in a hurry’ 

May could only smile faintly. Her ‘thoughts 
were prayers. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, my dear,’ said good-natured 
Mrs Marshall, clasping her waist. ‘We shall all 
get to land yet, please God? 

‘T am not afraid, said Mabel quietly, ‘though it 
seems hard to die—How long will it be, Mr Flint, 
suppose no help should come, before—before the 
waves wash over the rock ?’ 

‘We have at least an hour, my dear girl, perhaps 
two.’ 

‘But does not every minute make matters worse, 
even for those who can swim ?’ asked Mabel.—‘ Mrs 
Marshall, we should surely insist upon these 
gentlemen saving themselves while they may.’ 

‘They may do as they like, my dear, of course, 
was the sharp rejoinder. ‘In my time, it would 
have been considered bad manners, that’s all I 
know, 

‘Gentlemen, exclaimed Mabel excitedly, ‘I 
entreat you to leave us, and look to your own 
safety. It was my wish that brought you all to 
this place: do not let my last moments be 
embittered by the thought that you have lost your 
lives, twice over, through my means.’ 

‘My dear Miss Denham,’ answered Mr Winthrop, 
taking off his hat with his usual care to hide his 
baldness, ‘the time has gone by for saving myself, 
even if I could have done so consistently with my 
sense of honour. We are, aan pe speaking, 
in the same boat, which’ (here he shewed his teet 
in a ghastly manner) ‘I wish to Heaven we literally 
were.’ 

Here all cried ‘ Help !’ again, and strained their 
eyes shoreward. 

‘Miss Denham,’ whispered a hoarse voice close 
beside her, ‘I have a word to say to as Keep 
your eyes fixed on yonder sail while I do so, that 
we may not be observed. I am a strong swimmer, 
and could gain the shore in half an hour or less by 
myself. It is for your sake alone that I do not do 
so. I mean to try to take you with me’ 

‘I thank you, said Mabel, turning paler than 
she had hitherto done ; ‘ but that is impossible.’ 
‘It is not impossible, though it will be very 


seen, 


difficult. If I succeed, you will not, I am sure, 
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forget the service; and that will be payment | signalled, he waved his hat, in token that he under- 
— for me. stood their strait, and was out of sight like a deer. 
‘Mr Horn Winthrop, you mistake,’ said Mabel,| ‘Thank Heaven!’ ejaculated Mrs Marshall fer- 
shrinking from the dusky face which, — with | v: tly 5 ‘he is gone for the coble. We shall see it 
passion, ‘had approached so nearly to her own. | round the promontory in no time’ 
When I said impossible, I was not referring to| Mr Flint was silent, for he recognised the 
the difficulty of the adventure. I am quite resolved | obstacles that must needs present themselves to 


to take my chance with Mrs Marshall and the rest.’ 

*You must be mad, girl,’ continued he in a tone 
of suppressed 

: Mad or not, I am decided upon that point,’ was 
May’s steady reply. She felt no gratitude for this 
young man’s apparently sublime offer. It was 
evident to her that there was a future condition 
annexed to it which she would have died rather 
than have 

‘You will think differently when death draws 
nearer,’ answered he, almost with menace; then 
resumed his place by his father’s side. 

‘What a brave girl you are, Miss Mabel!’ observed 
the Professor, gazing upon the quiet face, which, 
flushed for a moment by the young man’s words, 
had already resumed its calm: ‘you set an example 
to us all.’ 

‘I do not fear death,’ returned she -_ at 
least not yet ;’ here her eyes fell on an eddying 
wave, and she shuddered slightly. ‘But it makes 
me sad to think of dear papa. He will be very 
lonely. As for being brave, I should be ashamed 
to be otherwise, when I look at you and Mrs 
Marshall.’ 

That lady, indeed, was thoroughly vindicating 
her right to the title of ‘general ;’ neither sigh nor 
tear had escaped her. She had taken on herself 
the Professor's task of giving the time to their 
united cry for aid, upon the ground that she had 
a superior ear for it, and her voice had never failed 
nor faltered. She had her follies, but a futile 
shrinking from the Inevitable was certainly not one 
of them. Moreover, while there was a shadow of a 
hope, she clung to it, and endeavoured by constant 

to prevent as and depression taking 
ee of the little , Which, in case of there 
ing any need for action, it was most necessary to 
do ; and in this she was well seconded by the 
fessor. The latter pronounced her to be a ‘whole- 
some woman,’ and expressed his regret that she 
had had no issue male, since they would have been 
likely to do the country credit. Even Mr Horn 
Winthrop, who disliked her in common with all 
elderly ladies, acknowledged that she was ‘a good 
plucked one.’ 

‘Mrs Marshall is behaving like a heroine,’ assented 
Mr Flint, ‘which was nothing less, how- 
ever, than we expected of her. But you, dear 
Miss Mabel, are young, and have the best years of 
life before you; while to us old stagers, to whom 
at most a few miles more of toilsome road is left, 
marked by the grave-stones of our contemporaries, 
life is not so precious,’ 

‘You answer for yourself, Mr Flint? was Mrs 
Marshall’s sharp rejoinder ; ‘for my part, I hope 
to see a good many miles yet.—Look yonder ; 
there’s young Red-shirt. Hollo, boys! hoilo 

Upon the low ridge of land that separated 
Anemone Bay from its — cove, was now 
seen standing the young fellow of whom, less than 
two hours ago, they had asked the question about 
the tide. He was gazing directly towards them, 
his eyes shaded from the still powerful rays with 
his hand ; and while they once more shouted and 


their would-be deliverer. e sea withdrew itself 
even to a greater distance in the neighbour bay, 
than in that in which they were, and it would be 
impossible for any one man to force even so com- 
paratively small a boat as the coble over the rocks 
and w ; while to go to the light-house now for 
help, would be to consign them to death. The 
sea was rolling in apace, and had ae laid its 
foam at their feet, as though in gage of battle— 
a battle that could have but one issue. Mabel 

thered from the Professor’s face, that the confi- 

ence expressed by Mrs Marshall, and shared by 
the rest of the party, was premature ; but she for- 
bore to question him as to the cause. He had 
taken her hand, and was holding it tenderly in his 
own, as a father might have held his child’s, when 
she suddenly felt his fingers tighten. ‘Brave boy! 
brave boy !’ cried he. 

Following the direction of his eager eyes, she 
saw a dark object moving slowly over the lowest 
portion of the tongue of land. ‘What is that?’ 
cried she. 

‘It is the boat, which that lad is pushing 
before him. He must have the strength of Her- 
cules, That is the very feat which Bruce performed 
in Scotland, and Garibaldi in South America—the 
taking one’s ships over dry land.’ 

Here a joyful cry burst from the lips of the rest 
of the little party, who for the first time perceived 
what was happening: they had been looking for 
succour from the sea, and not from the land. 

‘Bravo, Red-shirt !’ exclaimed Mrs Marshall, as 
the coble came down to the shore with the velocity 
of a sledge on ice. ‘For strength and speed, that 
young gentleman might be a red-skin.’ 

‘He is a noble fellow, and has done his best, 
said the Professor gravely. ‘May Heaven reward 
him for it!’ 

His tone was so very serious, that Mr Winthrop 
began to rally him. ‘Come, Mr Flint,’ said he, 
‘you will make another visit to Winthrop Cavern 
yet. We shall all pack into that boat somehow.’ 

¥ ~ has first, alas! to reach us, was the sober 
reply. 
= if in illustration of his remark, the course of 
the coble came at that very moment abruptly to a 
close. Urged by Red-shirt’s strength and skill, it 
had ploughed the turf and the land with compara- 
tive ease; but no sooner was it among the rocks 
and tangle of the shore, than it stuck fast, exactly 
as the Professor had foreseen. Had half-a-dozen 
men been behind it, it would have done the same. 
The water, which was now so deep about their 
little island, had not yet sent one herald wave to 
the spot where the boat remained immovable; and 
long before it could be set afloat, it was evident 
that their fate would be sealed. 

‘We are lost!’ exclaimed Mrs Marshall, for the 
first time bursting into tears. Mr Winthrop stood 
hag and silent. The Professor gazed with 


tender pity upon the unconscious Mabel, whose 
eyes were raised to heaven. Horn Winthrop 
kicked off his boots, and drew nearer to her side. 


At this supreme moment of despair, when mat 
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ion of Providence seemed necessary 
or their deliverance, a suddenly 
presented itself. Red-shirt disappeared, but 
the coble began slowly to advance towards them, 
bottom upwards. Hercules had become Atlas, and 
was carrying, not the world, indeed, but their only 
hope of —— the world, upon his shoulders. 
He under the enormous burden, but he 
staggered on. Past rock after rock, he came; 
through the dry weed and the wet, with slow 
uncertain footing ; through the slush of the sand 
and the sump of the ow, until he found water 
enough to float the coble. Then he put it down, 
took out the little sculls which he had made fast 
within it, embarked, and rowed with rapid strokes 
towards the rock, which was now almost complete] 
covered by the hungry tide. It was a deed whic 
taxed good-will to the very uttermost, and his 
heated toil-worn face and labouring breath evinced 
how muscle and lungs had worked to effect it. 

‘God bless you, sir !’ said the Professor earnestly, 
as their deliverer came within hail. 

‘If I were a pretty girl, I would give you a kiss, 
young man,’ exclaimed Mrs Marshall energetically. 
‘But as it is, perhaps you had rather not.—Good 
gracious ! are we all to get into that cockle-shell ?’ 

‘Let the ladies be put ashore first,’ suggested Mr 
Flint ; ‘then come back for us.’ 

‘This current will take us out too far for that,’ 
was the reply. ‘You would be dead men by then.’ 

‘You look very exhausted, sir, said Mabel 
shyly, but with grateful tenderness ; ‘had you not 
py depute the oars to one of these other gentle- 
men 

Horn, in his shirt sleeves, stepped forward at 
once to volunteer his services, 

The young fellow took no notice of his offer, but 
looking at Mabel, with earnest but omy gaze, 
replied: ‘What I have done, madam, I have done 
with all my heart; I trust you will permit my 
own hands to complete the service that they have 
begun.’ He held out one of them as he spoke to 
assist her into the coble. 

‘We all owe our lives to you, sir,’ said she fer- 
vently, as she grasped his fingers in her own. 

‘I don’t owe mine, for one,’ observed Horn, ‘ for 
I could have swum ashore.’ 

The dogged defiance of the tone of the speaker 
was even more offensive than his words. He stood 
with his folded arms surveying the embarkation of 
his companions with a contemptuous smile, while 
all kept silence, shocked, perhaps, by the callous- 
ness of his speech, as much as by its ungracious- 
ness, 

‘You may sink or swim for all I care,’ observed 
the young oarsman coolly, as he prepared to push 
from the rock, which was now submerged even to 
its summit: ‘the coble will do all the better for 
having one the less.’ 

‘Horn !’ cried Mr Winthrop suddenly, ‘are you 
mad or drunk? Get into the boat this moment, 
sir ; I insist upon it.’ 

‘ That fellow says there’s enough in her already, 
and I can swim,’ was the sullen reply. 

‘S to him, Miss Mabel,’ whispered Mrs 
Marshall earnestly, ‘or we shall have the blood of 
this obstinate lad upon our heads,’ 

‘We are being delayed, Mr Horn Winthrop, upon 
your account,’ observed Mabel, thus appealed to, 
‘and every moment is precious to us.’ 


instinct seemed to tell him would be an assent, the 
oarsman, who had actually pushed off, once more 
brought the coble beside the rock. 

‘Step in there, and sit quiet!’ said he sternly, 
indicating a space which was still vacant in the 
bows of the boat with a motion of his head. 

There was a moment of indecision, and then, in 
silence, but with knitted brow and angry eyes, 
Horn Winthrop took his place. This increase of 
freight brought the gunwale of the little craft 
down to the very water’s ed It was with diffi- 
—_y that once in the swirl of the current, it could 
be kept from whirling round, or being dashed 

inst the unseen rocks; but the strength and 
skill of man conquered the white malice of the sea, 
and, after a long struggle, brought the coble and its 
passengers, not, ind to shore, but within such 
a distance of it that they could disembark and 
wade thither without danger. When they had 
done so, and all save one looked round to thank 
their deliverer, they found he had departed; the 
boat with its oarsman was already some distance 
out to sea. They cried out with one accord, and 
beckoned to him that he should return, but there 
was no reply of voice or gesture. 

Mabel took out her handkerchief and waved it 
in the air. The coble stopped; its occupant took 
off his blue cap with the same courtesy that he had 
used two hours before, and then resumed his way. 

‘This is not to be endured,’ said the Professor 
excitedly. ‘Why, we don’t even know the name 
of this young fellow who has saved all our lives.’ 

‘But I do,’ said Mrs Marshall impressively, ‘and 
all about him. At present, however, I need all my 
breath to get me to the light-house, where I must 


take off this wet petticoat, or I shall catch my 
death of cold.’ 
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THERE are few places in Europe where the 
peasantry retain their ancient characteristics so 
thoroughly as in Sweden. Perhaps this is the case 
because in Sweden and Norway a peasant, or 
‘bonde’ (which sounds like subjection, but does 
not mean anything of the kind), is a member of a 
distinct class by law as well as by custom. How- 
ever rich he may be—and Mr Lloyd knew many 
who possess large and profitable farms*—he retains 
the dress and manners of his order, and to a con- 
siderable extent the customs of his ancestors. The 
bonde is in reality a yeoman, and though his 
class has been deprived of its former political 
privilege of forming one of the four representative 
estates of the realm, he seems to be none the worse 
off. The Swedish with their 
British brethren after a fashion infinitely to the 
advantage of the former ; and though their — 
is not so romantic as it was in the days of the 
kings, or in later times, when the bonde, in his 
long coat of home-made cloth, took his place at the 
king’s banqueting-table at the royal entertainments 
during the sitting of parliament, it is eminently 
comfortable. Indeed, it must be more so, one 
would suppose, than under such distinguished but 
incongruous circumstances, unless ‘cloth of gold’ 
and ‘cloth of frieze’ got on better together in the 
good old times than at present. 


* Peasant Life in Sweden. By L. Lloyd. London: 


Without waiting for his reply, which some 


Tinsley Brothers. 
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The | dignity of the Swedish peasant, 
and in former times, 
when his class was the most influential in the 
kingdom, and when no titles existed in Scandinavia 
excepting those borne by officers of the crown, 
might tend to make him discontented, but that 
he is on the whole a sensible person, and chiefly 
occupied with his material interests. It is diffi- 
cult to connect the kind of life which Mr Lloyd 

limpses in hi es, with the grand and stir- 
proto of tradition ; with the 
time of the historical Odin, when Svithiod con- 
stituted one vast camp, and were called, not 
the Swedish people, but ‘ Swea-hiir,’ or the Swedish 
army. The only trace of this period which remains 
is in the division of the country into ‘hiirads, 
Every peasant, indeed every man in Sweden is, to 
a certain extent, a soldier; for, on attaining his 
twenty-first year, he is enrolled for five years in 
the ‘ bewiirung, or ‘armed defence ;’ after which 
he remains fifteen years in the ‘land-storm,’ a force 
which can only be called out in extreme need, and 
after the younger defenders of the country have 
been found insufficient. Those who live on the 
coast, and are accustomed to a seafaring life, are in 
much the same manner drafted into the naval 
service. The purchase of substitutes is now for- 
bidden, and the only indulgence which can be pur- 
chased is the remission of the fortnight’s drill for 
two successive summers on payment of a fine to 
the government, equivalent to about six pounds of 
our money. The standing army is very small ; but 
the militia and volunteer systems are so excellent 
and so effective, that, Mr Lloyd says, ‘in the event 
of war, the king has, independently of the Norwe- 
gian army, upwards of one hundred thousand men 
at his immediate disposal, whether to serve at home 
or abroad.’ The Swedish navy has glorious recol- 
lections ; but it is very small at present, and under- 
stood to be in ‘a transition state,’ which means that 
Sweden will have a fleet worth mentioning one of 
these days. 

The peasant 


1y are by no means warlike in their 
tendencies. They are of a sober and phlegmatic 
temperament for the most part, and keep the peace 
even at the great fair of Lund. They used to have 
an unpleasant habit of settling disputes by stabbing 
their opponents in the face with the knives they 


carry in leathern sheaths hanging at their sides, and 
these little ebullitions were luxuries quite within 
their reach, as a fine, value sixpence, was the legal 
penalty. The law has made them more expen- 
sive now, and they are being relinquished. They 
care not at all for ‘manly exercises’—the wrest- 
ling, swimming, vaulting, leaping, and jumping 
with weights attached to their limbs, together with 
the age | up the face of rugged and precipitous 
rocks, in which their forefathers excelled, do not 
find any favour in the sight of these very rational 
people. Olof Tryggwasson would be shocked, if 
that renowned warrior and athlete could behold 
the tame pastimes of the children of the Sea-kings, 
who dislike every bodily exercise except danc- 
ing, never walk any distance that can otherwise 
be got over, and ‘are utter strangers to the art 
of boxing.” Mr Lloyd records that ‘anything 
in the shape of a fair stand-up fight between man 
and man is never by any accident to be witnessed 
in Sweden ; and, what is still worse, the bystanders 
commonly side with the one or the other of the 
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combatants, and generally with the strongest ;’ « 
line of conduct a chasbenahy unknown out of 
Sweden. Mr Lloyd seems to have had the Sagas a 
good deal on his mind, also Charles XII. and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, for he was evidently disappointed 
to find the Swedish peasantry 
people, and, with the exception of the Dalecarlians, 
remarkable for their humble and cringing look. 

They are not a handsome race, Their faces are 
hard and heavy, their figures are clumsy, and their 
uncleanliness is very unfavourable to their per- 
sonal appearance, eir houses, though large, and 
no doubt incomparably superior to those of our 
—— population, are horribly dirty ; and all 
the worst immoralities supposed to be fostered, if 
not produced, by overcrowding in England, flourish 
in Sweden without any such excuse. The char- 
acter of the peasantry presents curious contrasts. 
They are generally honest—during all Mr Lloyd’s 
wanderings over the country, in which his property 
was greatly —— he never lost anything—and 
there is prevalent good faith in all their dealings. 
They are also distinctly patriotic. ‘ Fatherland’ is 
as sacred to the heart of a Swede as to that of the 
most sentimental German. Loyalty to the king is 
universal; and the ‘ firebrand of democracy’ would 
have no chance in that peaceful, plodding, and con- 
servative atmosphere. They are industrious, and 
remarkably early risers ; and, in summing up their 
general condition, Mr Lloyd asserts that he believes 
them to be far better off in every respect than ‘ the 
like class, if there be such, in our own country.” 
They are well clothed, well fed, well lodged, and 
have, universally, plenty of firing. That this 
state of things is mainly referable to the admirable 
land laws, there can be no doubt. The principal 
vices of the people are drunkenness and profligacy, 
and though, until a very recent period, severe laws 
were in action against the former, they were 
wholly unavailing. Some improvement has been 
effected by the heavy excise duties, and the 
stringent restrictive laws on the manufacture of 
brandy ; but the former state of the case is thus 
described : ‘ The Swedish peasant is a great smoker, 
and even his wife does not eschew a pipe. Man 
of them chew tobacco and snuff, the latter being 
usually stowed away between the lower lip and 
the teeth; often, indeed, they indulge in both 
these propensities to excess. It is with regret 
that I declare the Swedish peasant to be a great 
drunkard! Finkel, or potato-brandy, is the curse 
of the country: it stupefies the faculties of the 
people, and makes them old before their time. 
Some half-dozen years ago, when brandy was 
allowed to be made by the peasants themselves, 
and could be bought at the shops for little more 
than a shilling the gallon, the peasants drank it 
like so much water, 

The standard of morality, estimated by custom 
and public opinion, is very low, so low, indeed, 
as to make one think it is hardly fair to judge 
the nation by our notions in such matters. In 
the towns the proportion of illegitimate to legiti- 
mate births is very large, and much on the increase. 
In Stockholm in 1848, the last return noticed by 
Mr Lloyd, the legitimate births numbered 1558, 
the illegitimate 1301. In the rural districts the 
proportion was 1 in 13. No penalty, either legal 
or social, is now incurred by Swedish women who 
would ‘ lose their character’ among us ; and though 
they are good, faithful, frugal wives, the peasant 
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women have no notion of virtue as it is under- 
stood in other countries. Thus a betrothal means 
that the girl makes up her mind to discard all her 
lovers but one, whom she will marry when it is 
convenient to the families of both, or to legitimise 
their children. But these young women, on whom 
public opinion inflicts no disgrace, are thrifty 
managers, excellent mothers, very charitable to 
orphans and all in distress, and in their turn by 
no means jealous, or severe in their judgment of 
their own sex. The ancient laws were very strict, 
indeed, as remarkable as the present license, of 
which the Archbishop of Upsala gives a description 
so matter of fact as to be unintentionally droll. 

The laws are good and equitable ; those relating 
to landownership and mortgage are particularly 
simple and efficacious; and the criminal laws lean 
to the side of mercy. Discontent prevails, how- 
ever, as to the executive, and there are well- 
founded complaints of corruption among the 
judges. Strange relics and traces of the old 
characteristic Scandinavian barbarism are to be 
found in almost all Swedish customs. There is 
one in the administration of the criminal law. 
When the penalty of death is commuted, imprison- 
ment for life in a fortress is the usual substitute. 
‘In addition, however, the malefactor is often 
sentenced to subsist previously on bread and water 
for a certain number of days, and as no salt is 
allowed to be introduced into the bread, this, when 
taken into the stomach, ferments, and thus acts—in 
degree at least—as poison, and not very unfre- 
quently, I am told, brings the unhappy man to an 
untimely end. This punishment, if extended to 
twenty-eight days, the term limited by law, is 
therefore justly deemed nearly equivalent to the 
halter or the block. Capital punishment is very 
rarely inflicted. Education is compulsory and 
gratuitous, and the system admirable. For classes 
above the peasantry, excellent schools are provided, 
at exceedingly low rates, from which pupils ma 
proceed to the universities of Upsala and Lund. 
At neither private nor public schools are pupils 
ever Senied or lodged ; such a thing as a boarding- 
school, in our sense, does not exist. ‘Every school- 
boy, says the author, ‘must have a malsman, or 
guardian, who is either his father, a relative, or a 
personal friend. His guardian is responsible to 
the rector for the boy’s good conduct out of school, 
and the rector is responsible to the malsman for 
the manner in which he teaches and treats the boy.’ 
Of late, the pupils at all these institutions are 
initiated into military exercises. 

What with the ‘ people’s schools,’ the elementary 
schools, and the universities, the education of boys 
in Sweden is extremely well cared for by the 
government; but girls are not so well off, for with 
the exception of the people’s schools, which are 
intended for the lower classes, and where both 
sexes are admitted, there are no public establish- 
ments for their education. Some years ago, how- 
ever, the government instituted three seminaries, 
two in Stockholm, and one in the diocesan town of 
Skara, for the gratuitous education of girls who 
have attained the age of seventeen, and who pur- 
pose earnin hate Weneh by tuition in schools or 
families. e course of instruction occupies three 
—_ and is on a most rational and useful system. 

e€ women among the peasantry are not, as a 


rule, ignorant, but in all the details given by the 


had a refining influence upon their domestic habits. 
Actual want does not exist at all among them, so 
that it cannot be offered as a palliation of their 
dirty habits ; and even among the positively well-off 
peasantry, the whole family, all ages and both 
sexes, sleep in one room, huddled together like 
pigs. They have a general aversion to fresh air, 
never willingly admitting it, either in summer or 
in winter, and keeping their windows nailed down. 
At night they merely remove their outer garments, 
and never wash themselves, in even the most 
superficial way, more than once a week. The 
well-to-do peasants grow their own flax, and the 
women weave their household linen, and some over, 
which they sell. They also weave all the woollen 
clothes for the family. Swedish peasants ought to 
make capital emigrants, for they can generally 
turn their hands to everything, building their own 
houses, and keeping them in repair, tanning the 
skins of their cattle, and making shoes of them, 
constructing agricultural implements, and shoeing 
their own horses. The bonde is a useful, respect- 
able individual, in spite of his favourite vices, and 
though degenerate in physique, and retaining none 
of the grander characteristics of his Sea-king ances- 
try, he has one romantic taste, which lends him a 
touch of interest—it is his love of the rich and 
imaginative ‘ folk-lore’ of his country, a passion, 
as it may be called, which has no doubt had much 
to do with the perpetuation of the old supersti- 
tious observances and clearly pagan ceremonies on 
the occasions of marriages, births, baptisms, and 
funerals. During the long winter evenings, the 
telling over, and over, and over again of the in- 
numerable legends with which Scandinavian lore 
abounds, is an unfailing delight, and is at least a 
harmless and civilising pastime. Their conceptions 
of the beautiful, the terrible, and the picturesque 

are wonderfully fine, and the eed of the myths 
contrasts strangely with the habitual immorality 
of the people. Their Christmas, or Jul, obser- 

vances are very curious, and clearly remnants of 
paganism ; and they appear to believe as firmly in 

the presence and influence of evil spirits, and to be 

as much disturbed by that belief, as any African 

tribe. The only soi-disant Christian people who 

actively cherish superstitions so all pervading, 

though different in kind, are the Rayahs. The 

superstitions of the Swedes are much less degrading, 

and far more poetical, but they are as constantly 

harassing, and little less enslaving to the intellect. 

From ‘Jul’ Tide, with its extraordinary ritual of 

deprecatory and propitiatory observances, to Can- 

dlemas, Easter, May-day, Holy Rood Day, Holy 

Trinity, and Midsummer, and again from June to 

‘Jul’ Tide, the bonde lives in a world of imagina- 

tions, quite external to his religion and its obser- 

vances, which nevertheless includes an immense 

number of minute precautions and practices. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of some of these 

superstitions, or the futility of others. All their 

legends respecting animals are beautiful, and the 

majestic woods and mighty winds of the North 

have high places among them. The Elves and the 

Trolls, Odin and Thor, all the great names of the 

Sagas are found in connection with the Christian 

saints and martyrs, and with hardly recognisable 

incidents of early Christian history. Superstitions 

respecting diseases are numerous among them, and 

apparently unconquerable. 


author, there is evidence that education has not 
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the u classes—and among the former there is 
is 


ttle dissent from the national religion, which 
utheran in doctrine, and Episcopalian in form. 
The church government is simple and admirable. 
The clergy are usually the sons of wealthy peasants, 
and Mr Lloyd gives them credit for attending 
diligently to the religious instruction of their 
flocks, and for respectability as a body, though he 
says ‘they are not noted for learning, refinement, 
or exalted views.’ Their ministrations among the 
peasantry are all the more successful, no doubt, in 
consequence of the bond of a common origin. The 
clergy, until a recent period, formed one of the 
four estates of the Swedish parliament, but they 
are now deprived of that privilege, and only meet 
once in five years, at a church diet, for the dis- 
cussion of exclusively professional matters. Church 
discipline is very strict, and in matters of form 
there is much exactness. Thus, the ple are 
obliged by law to stand up while the Epistle and 
Lesson of the day and the Apostles’ Creed are 
being read. The Swedes were formerly very 
intolerant in religious matters, utterly prohibiting 
Jews from residence in Norway, and in Sweden 
restricting them to two or three of the —— 
towns, while they were debarred altogether from 
holding landed property. There is much indiffer- 
ence in Sweden, but little dissent. The peculiar 
Lutheran doctrine of ‘ consubstantiation’ is held 
very firmly; and, until 1864, blasphemy against 
the sacrament was punishable with death. Attend- 
ance at public worship was also enforced under 
penalties. Roman Catholics, Baptists, Mormons, 
and Swedenborgians exist in Sweden, but in very 
small numbers. 

The marriage festivities and ceremonies amon 
the peasantry compete in tedious elaboration an 
minute form with Hindu or Armenian weddings, 
and include a mock abduction and sham-fight 
evidently relics of the pagan and savage days. On 
the whole, Mr Lloyd makes us feel about the 
Swedish peasantry that they are a coarse, ungainly, 
hard-grained people, whom we respect rather than 
sympathise with in their present phase of history. 
And yet, with their material prosperity, their 
perfect political union, their undoubted resources 
of self-help and self-reliance, and the strain of tra- 
ditionary greatness there must be in them (or their 
folk-lore would have died out), it is difficult to 
believe that their king, to whom they are so loyal, 
who is a statesman, a soldier, a son of the people, 
and a poet, has not material in his hands for the 
reconstruction of a great Scandinavian nation. 


WAXWORKS 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


I HAD been warned more than once that I should 
find the journey from Ak-Volotchna, until I 
reached the nearest railway, anything rather than 
a pleasure-trip. Winter has always been reckoned 
as the best season for such travel, and I had heard 
Russians grow quite eloquent as they described the 
enjoyment of a rapid rush over the smooth snow, 
the well-horsed sledge, with its fur-wrapped occu- 
pant, gliding without jolt or concussion along the 
white highway, and the merry music of the Valdai 
bells ringing out far and wide through the exhilar- 
ating air. Whereas I was threatened with stifling 
dust and sultry heat so long as I kept to the post- 
roads, with fever and the stings of maddening 


mosquitoes if I boated up the rivers, and with all 
the miseries that rude inns and a deficient com- 
missariat can inflict upon a pilgrim. I found, how- 
ever, that the disagreeables incident to a journey 
through a semi-barbarous country had been painted 
in too vivid colours. Heat, dust, and insects, I 
encountered, certainly, but nothing worse than 
these ; while I had a more lively interest in the 
features of the almost unknown district which I was 
traversing, than could have been felt by any way- 
farer who had been led there by chance or caprice. 

As an intended partner in the t house of 
Pearce, Masterson, and Pearce, as one who 
might already be regarded in the light of their 

nt and a I found myself contem- 
plating the flat landscape with the eye of a civil 
goer With the second-sight of imagination, 
I beheld myself spanning the sluggish streams 
with stone piers and iron girders, building cause- 
Ways across morasses where the trembling soil 
would not bear even the weight of one of those 
shagey Cossack ponies that drew my kibitka so 
briskly along, and rearing stations and engine- 
sheds in the midst of sandy deserts, where the once 
populous country had never recovered the havoc 
of old Turkish wars. With all its drawbacks, I 
could see that the country around me was one 
teeming with plenty, a land literally flowing with 
milk and honey, with wheat and maize, and that 
railway communication would open up a new 
district to European commerce. Accordingly, I 
was greedy for information, asking questions which 
made the incurious natives stare with wonder that 
a stranger should trouble himself as to how many 
thousand head of buffalos, how many oil-mills, or 
how many hives, were to be found in a township, 
I obtained measurements of the width of rivers 
that had never yet been crossed save by a clumsy 
ferry-boat. I frequented markets, interrogated 
mayors, and was, I have no doubt, very fussy and 
importunate in my thirst for knowledge. The 
fice, during all this time, offered no sort of 
inderance to my proceedings. Indeed, in South 
Russia there is less vexation to be undergone from 
petty government officials than in most other parts 
of the czar’s dominions ; and, besides, my papers 
were pti in order. All, then, as yet, went 
smoothly on. 

At last, after a journey which would have been 
tedious had not my interest in the future railway 
given a zest to my ~ which they would 
otherwise have lacked, I crossed the deep and 
turbid waters of the Bug, and entered on the more 
— region bordering on the Dniester. My note- 
book was already crammed with memoranda 
relating to the prices of food and labour, the 
resources and the shortcomings of the count 
which I had traversed, and I looked forward wit 
pleasure to my arrival, laden with statistics, at 
the London offices of Pearce and ers. I was 
approaching the Austrian frontier, and should soon 
be out of Russia. 

‘Whoop! stand still, ‘| pigeons! Quiet, then, 
you brutes, worse than a Turk! stand still, or I’ll 
slash your hides to ribbons!’ screeched out my 
Cossack postillion, reining up his half-broken 
nags very sharply and suddenly, as another vehicle 
came spinning round a corner of the deep-banked 
sandy road, and drew up as abruptly in front of 
us. After a moment or two, rough-coated 
post-horses were induced to leave off stamping and 
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rearing, and the drivers of both the kibitkas, 
jumping from their seats, flung down their oo 
upon the sand, and co cap in hand to the 
side of each carri that Our Excellencies 
would graciously allow the usual exchange of 
horses, since St Nicholas and St —— had 
thrown a bit of good luck in the way of the poor 
men who drove them. 

It is customary in Russian travelling to permit 
the postillions, when they meet on the road a 
carriage with the same number of horses, to 
exchange duties with one another. The drivers are 
always clamorously suppliant to be permitted this 
rac ating since it enables them to return home 
half a day earlier than could otherwise be the case, 
and few travellers are churlish enough to refuse. 
On this occasion, ‘Our Excellencies’ gave a willing 
consent; and while the process of undoing the 
knots of the undressed leather harness went on, we 
both alighted, and, to my surprise, I found myself 
addressed by my name, and recognised a era 
Russian gentleman who had been a guest at Prince 
Theodore’s chateau a year before. Anatole Orloff 
was no bad specimen of the class to which he 
belonged, the curled darlings of the far-off capital on 
the cold banks of the Neva, and was a poor cadet of 
one of the greatest families in Russia. He was a 
dandified citizen of the world, as much at home in 
Paris or Monaco as in St Petersburg, and had a 
way of ry veep his simple philosophy as to the 
fitness of things which I had found rather diverting 
when we used to chat sometimes in the billiard- 
room of Ak-Volotchna. ‘Mon cher,’ I have heard 
him say, ‘I cannot understand, when I have a 
balance at my banker’s, what your social and 
political reformers would have. dive me truffles, 
ice the champagne to the proper point, and allow 
me my stall at the Opera, and some louis-d’or for 
lansquenet, and I am content. But when my 
purse is lean, and my tailor frowns upon me, [ 
grant you that there must be something radically 
wrong. I am not a man of high and sublime 
views, you will say—well, but why should I be? 
There are plenty of enthusiasts without impressing 
an unlucky sybarite into their ranks. A man 
should work, youjtell me. My very dear friend, I 
do work. I owe — thousand roubles, and my 
salary is but fifteen hundred, so I get deeper in 
debt every year.’ 

M. Anatole really was in receipt of some such 
moderate salary as that which he named, and until 
some extraordinary turn of Fortune’s wheel should 
bring him to the surface, was, to use his own 
metaphor, sunk beneath the waters of impe- 
cuniosity. The Paris Boulevards and the Nevskoi 
Prospekt could know him no more, now that, 
loaded with debts and in disgrace with his relations, 
he had been compelled to accept such poor pay as 
the imperial government can afford to give to its 
innumerable subaltern employés. 8 modest 

atrimony was gone, and he was but a clerk in the 
Sem bureaux ; but his hopes seemed unquench- 
able, and he generally found some relative to 
relieve his wants, or some usurer willing to con- 
cede a small loan on the chance of his coming 
into arich inheritance. He himself was invariably 
sanguine, and made sure that one day the fickle 
goddess would be weary of persecuting him, and 
that an Orloff, at the worst, must sooner or later 
burst forth from the chrysalis of clerkhood, and 


‘So you are going to Mohilev, are you ?’ said M. 
Anatole, offering me a cigar. ‘You may try these 
without fear, mon ami; they are smuggled. I 
should not permit-myself to offer you the vile 
products of our imperial manufactories. Where 
are pe going? To England? I envy you; that 
is, if you can loiter in Paris, or, better still, on the 
sands at Trouville, on your way. I wonder if they 
have quite forgotten me at the clubs yet. Perhaps 
they believe I am in Siberia, at work in the mines. 
I might as well be, as at my desk in the abominable 
town in which I draw my pittance of pay. What a 
shame—isn’t it —that a man with my appreciation 
of claret should have to drink coarse wine from the 
Crimea—stuff, my dear Gray, that would throw a 
Parisian into convulsions—while my stupid kins- 
man, in his brown wig, has not the sense to spend 
a tenth of his enormous revenues—I am ashamed 
to say how much a year.’ This communicative 
age gentleman further mentioned that he was on 

is way back to the scene of his official labours, 
after a brief leave of absence, which he had 
employed in visiting, with mercenary views, which 
he avowed in the frankest manner, an uncle of his 
who lived in the government of Mohilev. ‘The 
old general never forgave my leaving the army,’ 
said Anatole between the whiffs of his cigar ; ‘as 
if a fellow of any sense would care to spend his 
life in marching and drilling. He told me that 
my natural affection grew warmest when my funds 
were au sec, and, so far, I couldn’t contradict him ; 
but when the old skinflint gave me but twenty 
naps at ting, the thing was beyond a joke. 
And he oon no son of his own, and has a fine 
estate close to the Lewinski property, at Uczitzka.’ 

Lewinski ! Uczitzka! e words came upon 
me with somewhat the effect of a reproach, for the 
truth was that the stir and bustle of the journey, 
and my own eagerness to collect local information 
for the behoof of the firm, had fairly driven out of 
my head both the image of the beautiful countess, 
and my own repeated pledge to pay her a visit on 
my homeward route. It now occurred to me that 
I was in the immediate neighbourhood of her place 
of residence, and that it would be positively 
uncourteous to pass her very gate, as it were, with- 
out paying her the compliment of a call. Mean- 
while tole was rattling on about the merry 
days we had spent together under the hospitable 
roof of Ak-Volotchna, and at the same time sup- 
plying me with the newest scraps of scandal con- 
cerning some of our quondam fellow-guests, all of 
which, I am afraid, were thrown away on my 
inattentive ears. The little man was a sad gossip, 
and even in his provincial retirement he seemed 
to be minutely versed in the tittle-tattle of the 
metropolis. 

At Fast the postillions had done their work of 
changing teams; the primitive harness was ad- 
justed ; the drivers had relighted their pipes, and 
had taken, each of them, a valedictory sip of 
brandy from the gourd which one of the two 
carried ; and now they twitched off their caps, and 
declared themselves ready to be off, if our noble 
Excellencies ited the resuming of the journey. 
So M. Anatole and I shook hands, and said some- 
thing about our hopes of a future meeting, and got 
into our respective kibitkas, while the fiery little 
horses to paw the sand, and to neigh shrilly, 
and manifest, in their half-tamed fashion, their 


dazzle the world as a gorgeous diplomatic butterfly. 


petulant impatience to start. 
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‘ By-the-bye,’ called out the Russian exquisite, 
‘I forgot to tell you something that I read ina 
newspaper this very morning. Have I got the 
paper with me? thought I had,’ he added, 
making search among the heap of cloaks and 
dressing-bags and sketch-books that lay at his 
feet ; ‘but it concerns our friends at the White 
Castle. The police, or the military, found out a 
whole nest of Polish plotters close to Ak-Volotchna, 
and sent them off in irons to be tried at Koursk. 
But they missed one very important capture, that 
of a dangerous sort of person, the mainspring of 
the whole conspiracy, and who was lucky enough 
to get clear off. He was hiding, in the disguise of 
a—— But on this point I was not destined for 
the moment to be enlightened ; for just then the 
shaggy little horses plunged so furiously, that M. 
Anatole was cut short in his narrative; and with a 
farewell wave of his hand to me, he said a word in 
Russian to his postillion, and off we both went in 
opposite directions, spurning up the sand at a 
brisk hand-gallop. 

On that day t dined at Mohilev, and pushing 
on at fair speed, and taking advantage of the bright 
moonlight, reached the town of Uczitzka by bed- 
time. — first inquiry was as to whether the 
Countess Pauline was at her country-house near 
the town, my second as to the probable date of the 
arrival of the steamer up the Dniester. The inn- 
keeper was able to reply satisfactorily to both 
questions. The illustrious Countess Pauline Lew- 
inski was, he said, at present in her chiteau, only 
two versts from Uczitzka. Her cousin, the canoness, 
was with her. If My Excellency would write a 
note, it should be delivered as early as I pleased in 
the morning; he, the host, would take care of that. 
If I wished for a droschky, or even a caléche, to 
go over to the Lewinski chateau, I could have one. 
And the steamer, a river packet-boat, which kept 
up the communication by water between the Aus- 
trian province of Galicia and the western districts 
of Russia, was expected towards noon on Friday 
to call at Uczitzka on its way up stream. This 
would serve my purpose well enough. It was on 
a Wednesday night, just two weeks since my 
departure from the White Castle, that I took up 
my quarters at the sign of the Golden Lamb, in the 
market-place of Uczitzka. On the Thursday, then, 
I could visit the Chateau Lewinski, should its fair 
owner be still desirous to see me before I left 
Russia ; while on Friday the boat would convey 
me to the Austrian borders, whence I could strike 
across country towards Lemberg and Cracow, 
within some fifty or sixty hours of railway travel- 
ling from London itself. In compliance, accord- 
ingly, with the innkeeper’s suggestion, I penned a 
short note to the countess, merely announcing my 
arrival, and requesting to be allowed to pay my 
respects to her before quitting the country, and 
this letter I gave to the host to be sent to its desti- 
nation early in the morning. I then closed my 
writing-case, locked the door of the sanded cham- 
ber, looking on the market-place, which had been 
allotted to me, and went down-stairs to supper. 

It was late, and a sleepy waiter, with a shock 
head of red hair, was stumbling about among the 
rickety chairs in the deserted coffee-room, and 
somewhat sulkily laying a cloth for my repast. 
The Golden Lamb was a tolerably good hotel, 
according to the standard of Russian country inns, 
but it was bare and dingy of aspect. The coffee- 


room, which was, as usual, the state apartment and 
solitary sitting-room, was ted with a coarse 
matting, and the long table was scored and hacked 
with knives, as the white-washed walls were rudely 
decorated with caricatures drawn with a 

stick by some wandering Dick Tinto, But the 
great oil-lamps had been relighted in my honour ; 
and there was fish 2 bowl 
of cabbage-soup, co rk and co ridge, 
oaves salt of dubbous 
with sundry native peppers and preserved fruits, 
and a tall flask of red Hungarian wine set forth 
for my refreshment. The landlord, who seemed 
an intelligent man, strolling into the room before 
I had concluded my repast, I bade him sit down 
and help himself to a glass of his own wine from 
the other side of the Carpathians, while I asked 
him, in the interest of the projected railway, a ques- 
tion or two about the condition of the country. 

Having elicited from him as much information as 
I could extract, I went to bed. Then it was that a 
circumstance occurred, trivial in itself, no doubt, 
but which made an impression upon my mind by no 
means proportionate to its apparent insignificance. 
The window of my room—a narrow, comfortless, 
little sleeping-chamber, containing little beyond 
the small bedstead on which Russian travellers 
have to take their rest, and the shallow pie-dish in 
which they are presumed to wash—opened, as I 
have said, on the broad market-place, dark and 
empty at that late hour. The moon was down, 
pon not a light gleamed through the casements of 
the gabled houses opposite. Far off, a dog was 
barking hoarsely, and I heard the smothered chant 
of a cock from some shed or cellar, but otherwise 
the town was hushed in sleep. Suddenly I heard 
the tramp of heavy feet, and the rattle of a sword 
as it clanked on the paving-stones; and looking 
out, I saw two men at the door of the inn, one ot 
whom carried a lantern. The latter was a soldier ; 
and the other person, who was wrapped in a large 
cloak, was, as | judged by the clang of his steel 
scabbard as he moved, also in military garb. 
‘Some officer and his orderly ; nothing out of the 
common way in that, I said to myself, when the 
soldier rang the door-bell; and as he did so, the 
light streamed full on the figure in the cloak. 
With an exclamation of astonishment, I recognised 
the ferret-faced major whom I had seen, two 
weeks since, with the detachment of troops at 
Ak-Volotchna. Then the door was opened, the 
officer and his orderly were admitted, and the 
market-place was left to darkness and silence, as 
before. 

When I awoke, it was broad daylight, and 
already the market-people were setting out their 
stalls, each ornamented with a gaudily coloured 
picture of the vendor’s patron saint, before each of 
which pictures, craftily screened from draughts, 
there guttered and twinkled a little votive taper. 

The landlord of the Golden Lamb had duly 
despatched my letter to the Chateau Lewinski, 
cool tales noon there was brought to me a little 
pink perfumed note in Pauline’s dainty hand- 
writing. The countess thanked me for being so 
true to friendship as to turn out of my way to 
visit her, and she sincerely hoped I would dine 
at the chateau on that day, and indeed every day 
during my —. ‘Tam not alone, she said ; 
‘my cousin, Katherine Sobieski, is with me, and 


she is a canoness; so you see I can invite a friend 
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without being afraid of the gossip of Uczitzka. A ce 

soir, donc.’ And she added in a postscript that six 
was the dinner-hour, but perhaps I would not 
object to arrive earlier, and see the chiteau, which 
was considered a fine old house. 

I ought to have been in good spirits when I had 

rused this scented and — turned billet, but 
somehow I was not so. It was not merely because 
Lucy might not exactly have approved of my 
friendship with a person so fascinating as was the 
countess; that, of course, was all nonsense. It 
would be absurd to restrict one’s list of friends so 
as to make it exclude all but the least attractive 
of the other sex, and I knew well enough that 
Countess Pauline was ed by me with no 
feeling warmer than sympathy. But, without 
being able to account for the cause, my heart was 
heavy through the —_— hours that I spent in 
loitering beside the swirling river, or in putting 
down in my note-book fresh facts for the edification 
of Pearce and partners. Twice in the course of 
the day, I happened to encounter the major who 
had a face like a ferret ; but his eye rested on me 
with cold indifference, and he appeared sincerely 
unconscious that he had ever seen me before. I 
began to think that he had a bad memory, and 
even to doubt whether he had taken any particular 
notice of so humble a person as myself, when we 
met at the White Castle. 

The droschky was forthcoming at the appointed 
hour, and a short drive brought me to the Lewinski 
chiteau. A fine mansion it was, with battlements 
and turrets in excellent repair, although a per- 
manent structure of stone had replaced the draw- 
bridge which had formerly spanned the wide moat. 
For the last two versts of my brief route, I had 
been traversing, so my driver told me, the Lewinski 
estate, and I had hardly known whether most to 
marvel at the natural fertility of the soil, or at the 
rude and slovenly appliances for cultivation which 
I beheld. There were patches of valuable timber 
sadly in want of thinning, broken fences around 
rich fields, multitudes of sheep with long legs and 
ragged fleeces, half-wild cattle, savage-lookin 
swine, and armies of geese driven b foot 
children armed with willow-wands. e villages 
were untidy collections of huts, like so many 
Hottentot kraals ; but the population had an air 
of well-fed and barbarous contentment, ill-clothed 
and ill-lod as they might be. The mansion 
itself stood in a garden that was not too well kept, 
I daresay, but which was fragrant with a profusion 
of old-fashioned flowers, that grew with an unruly 
luxuriance that was picturesque in its way. There 
were plenty of liveried servants, and only too 
many dogs, a number of which animals, of all 
sizes from the toy terrier and spaniel up to the 
huge Hungarian wolf-hound in his spiked collar, 
assembled noisily to greet the stranger. 

Countess Pauline, looking, as it seemed to me, 
lovelier than ever, though she was simply attired 
in black, received me with the fawn-like grace of 
manner which I had so often admired. With her 
was a little old lady with silver-gray hair, and 
wearing a large gold cross studded with amethysts, 
hanging by a velvet ribbon from her neck. ‘My 
cousin Katherine, the Canoness Sobieski, said 
Pauline, by way of an introduction. ‘She is kind 
re. to stay with me when I am here,’ she 
added, as the old lady smilingly acknowledged my 


share in the conversation’ And indeed so it was. 
The canoness was stone deaf. She accompanied 
us, however, when I passed, under the guidance of 
the young countess, through the state apartments 
and picture-gallery, and watched me with a bright- 
eyed vigilance, in spite of her infirmity, which 
reminded me of the manner in which a sleek cat 
might observe the gambols of a mouse. She 
seemed very good-humoured withal, and smiled 
and nodded in the most pleasant manner whenever 
our eyes met. She carried a small set of ivory 
tablets with her, and once or twice Pauline insisted 
on communicating to her some remark of mine, 
pe: pencilling it on a leaf of the tablets ; when the 
old lady, still silent, would nod and smile more 
genially than ever. 

As for the chateau itself, it was roomy, and no 
doubt splendid ; but its magnificence was of that 
dreary stamp that it depresses the mind of the 
spectator to contemplate. There were art-treasures 
from Italy, precious marbles and old paintings 
collected by travelled ancestors of the Lewinski 
race. There was a fine collection of armour, and 
of Turkish and Tartar trophies captured in war. 
And there were perfect groves of family portraits ; 
the dining-hall was ornamented with the antlers 
of many a noble stag, and the grinning tusks of 
more than one wild boar; the walls of the salon 
were hung with faded brocade, and the furniture 
was gorgeous with the gilding and inlaid-work of 
Louis XV. upholstery. But the mansion had a 
damp earthy odour, as if it had been a mausoleum, 
rather than a house fit for the habitation of the 
living ; and there were many signs of neglect that 
forced themselves upon me. Heavy cobwebs clung 
to the carved and gilded cornices ; the ceilings were 
clouded with the smoke from the great cavernous 
fireplaces ; the windows were dim ; and the stairs 
and corridors were much in need of a judicious 
—- of soap and water. 

ery likely the countess saw that I was not so 
much pleased with her chateau as perhaps I ought 
to have been, for she soon began, in her girlish way, 
almost to apologise for the incongruities which 
jarred upon my taste. ‘English and Polish notions,’ 
she said softly, ‘are so different. You must 
remember, Mr Gray, that this is not my home 
always. There are four country-seats, all in 
different provinces. I cannot pretend to have my 
poor house in what you call such “keeping” as you 
do in England. And you have no idea of what 
Polish servants are. love my poor country- 
people—they are faithful and affectionate. The 
would die for their master; but, ah! they will 
not sweep, and wash, and arrange, like your orderly 
English.” And then she went on to tell me how 
she had felt quite ashamed that day, of what I 
must have thought as I drove through a portion 
of the estate on my way to the chiteau. She 
knew well enough, she said, how barbarous every- 
thing must have seemed in my eyes. Yes, she 
was aware that her tenantry were semi-savages, and 
her property ill-managed. How she remembered 
what I had told her of the trim villages, the neat 
school-children, the blossomed hedges, and the 
model farms of England! How was she, a poor 
little ignorant woman, to effect the necessary 
improvements on such an estate as hers! ‘ Alas, 
it should have had an Englishman for its master !’ 


bow ; ‘but poor dear Katherine cannot take any 


she said in conclusion ; and with a half-playful, 
half-mournful glance of her dark eyes, that made 


| 
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me involuntarily wince and change colour, for the 
allusion really seemed a personal one. But directly 
afterwards she was chirping as merrily as a 
canary. Dinner was served in a style of mingled 
pomp and carelessness, such as might have been 
expected from the nature of the establishment. 
We ate off silver and Sevres, and with gold forks 
and spoons, and there were several attendants, and 
a display of antique plate befitting a state banquet. 
But there were half-a-dozen of the more favoured 
dogs in the room; their whining requests to be 
fed were complied with, not only by the countess 
and the canoness, but by the very servants. The 
cooking was as eccentric as the waiting, and all 
sorts of wines seemed to be uncorked and poured 
at random, into all sorts of glasses. The whole 
repast was a scene of confusion, and I was not 
sorry when it was over, and we were sipping our 
coffee in the drawing-room, with the cool breeze 
blowing through the screen of blooming jasmine 
that crossed the open window. 

Then it was that the countess timidly asked me 
if I would do her a great, a very great favour ; 
and this was the favour. She had a protégé, a 
worthy old man, by name Peter Petrovich, and 
who was the brother of her late father’s trusted old 
steward, This Peter Petrovich had been in early 

outh the valet of a Russian nobleman who had 
ived and died in France; and Peter, who was a 
remarkably ingenious specimen of a self-educated 
man, had devoted years of his life and the bulk of 
his modest savings to improving the manufacture 
of waxworks, He had indeed become one of the 
most expert among the makers and exhibiters of 
this fragile kind of statuary, and had shewn his 
wax figures in every town in Europe. Patient 
industry seldom, even in so humble a a goes 
uite unrewarded ; and Peter had gradually become 
the owner of a competence. He was, however, no 
money-grubber, but a genuine enthusiast in his 
own line, and was never so happy as when he 
could hear of some new mechanical contrivance to 
apply to his darling models. ‘I have known him 
since I was a little child, said the countess in her 
rich soft voice; ‘and I remember being quite 
afraid of his wax Bajazet, with a great scimitar and 
a turban, whom I took for Bluebeard. He is the 
dearest old creature, simple as truth itself, and so 
thoroughly earnest about his waxworks, which he 
believes to be superior to Canova’s Venus or the 
Belvidere Apollo, that one has not the heart to 
laugh at him. He thinks his art the first in the 
world, and loves to relate how many royal families 
have patronised his show. But he is in sad tribu- 
lation now, Mr Gray, and unless you will do him a 
good turn, I think his heart will be broken.’ 

It appeared that old Peter had a son, a student 
at St Petersburg, who had lately been convicted of 
a share in some preposterous conspiracy to proclaim 
a republic on the banks of the Neva, and who had, 
in consequence, with other juvenile reformers, 
been sent to cool his hot head for two years in a 
disciplinary regiment in the Caucasus. Poor Peter, 
who knew nollie and cared nothing for politics, 
had most unreasonably been inscribed in the black 
books of the Russian police, and had had his pass- 
port withdrawn. The old showman was now in 
Austria, with the greater portion of his peripatetic 
gallery ; but nine of his est and choicest figures 
were yet on the Russian side of the frontier, and 


he dared not venture from Cracow to fetch them, | had 


for fear of being detained. He was bound on a 
tour, professionally, through Germany, France, 
and England; and to leave behind nine of his 
cherished treasures would be bitter, indeed, to the 
poor and proud old eg ‘Now,’ said the 
countess in conclusion, ‘I have got them all here, 
in the lumber-room, in charge for old Peter. 
There is a Napoleon, and a Mary Queen of Scots, 
and a Francis I, and so on, besides a wonderful 
breathing figure, number nine. I could send them, 
but they would be fingered and injured by clumsy 
or insolent custom-house officers, and that would 
be worse than all. You tell me that you intend to 
go up the river in the steam-boat, and so on into 
Austria. Your luggage will be respected, and your 
word believed, because you are an Englishman, 
with a passport and proper permit to travel. I am 
going to be very bold, dear Mr Gray, and to ask 

ou to take charge of these packages for poor Peter 

etrovich, and to pass them over the frontier—for 
my sake !’ 

How could I refuse? It is not in my nature to 
be churlish, and a man must have been obdurate 
indeed who could have declined to charge himself 
with so easy a task, at the prayer of such a sup- 
_ It was rather tiresome, certainly, and I 
elt as if it were slightly ridiculous to journey 
about the country with some waxworks at my 
heels, like a sort of amateur Jarley; but I said 
Yes with the best grace I could; and Pauline 
thanked me in her sweetest manner, and with a 
grateful glance of the dark eyes that could express 
so much. It was understood that the packages 
were to be awaiting me on the quay where the 
steamer would call; and I heard to my great relief 
that I should only be required to escort the wax- 
works as far as the Austrian frontier post of 
Mielnice, where old Peter had a friend, who would 
keep them securely till he fetched them away. A 
little music, a little desultory conversation, and 
then it was time to say good-night and good-bye. 
Countess Pauline’s hand was quite cold when she 
put it into mine in sign of farewell, and the soft 
fingers trembled perceptibly. I am afraid that I 
felt a little vain as 1 drove back to the town, 
looking out over the moonlit fields, and remember- 
ing that their fair owner had all but expressed in 

lain words her regret that I had not chosen to be 

er husband and the master of all this territorial 
wealth. I went home, fell asleep, and this time 
my dreams were of home and Lucy. 

The steamer was almost punctual in calling at 
Uczitzka; and I, with my slender baggage and the 
nine coffin-like packing-cases containing the wax- 
works, and which had fonts brought to the water- 
side in a wagon from the Lewinski chateau, were 
duly embarked. Off we went, puffing and splash- 
ing our way up the stream, and, the engine being 
a powerful one, and the boat sharp in the bows 
of light our progress was tolerabl 
rapid. There was but a single ——— left 
on the Russian side of the border, and when we 
sheered off from its ruinous wooden quay, the 
captain of the steam-boat, himself a Galician, told 
me that our next halt would be at Mielnice, in Aus- 
tria. All had gone off well and agreeably. Some lean 
Russian douaniers had come on board, and had 
manifested some inquisitiveness as to the contents 
of the waxwork cases, but a fee of a couple of 
roubles, coupled with the exhibition of my Px TS, 
caused them to doff their hats and slink 
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ashore again. ‘And see, Herr en paged said 
the skipper, pointing to a , pai in stri 
topping the flat low-lying country, while just 
se was a white guard-house ; ‘that is Austria. 
No, no; not Mielnice yet for an hour or more; but 
I mean that when ap that post we shall be 
out of Russia, and in Austrian waters.’ Scarcely 
had the words been uttered ere the sharp report of 
a rifle rang out through the sunny air, and the ball, 
dimpling the placid surface of the river, plumped 
into ee bank, while a puff of white smoke 
rose spirally above the willows to the right. 

Before we had time to recover from our surprise 


at this singular greeting, forth darted from a bush- | I 


fringed creek a couple of large flat-bottomed boats, 
such as are used on Russian rivers for the transport 
of grain and cattle, and pulled straight towards us. 
They were full of armed men, police mixed with 
soldiers ; while a number of the latter, in the gray 
coats and flat caps of the Russian light infantry, 
appeared on the bank, and commenced a desultory 
fire, the balls whistling over our heads in a manner 
that was more exciting than agreeable, while an 
officer hoarsely shouted to us to lie to, in the 
emperor’s name. ‘Confound them, I must do it, I 
suppose, grumbled the captain; ‘though what 
this means, unless they are gone mad—— 
Stop her, there, do you hear?’ he added; and the 
engine ceased working, so that the steamer only 
glided slowly on, under the influence of her former 
momentum. The men in the boats set up a cheer, 
and, bending to their oars, dashed oma while a 
bugle on the bank sounded the order to cease 
firing. By this time there was a stir in the 
Austrian guard-house, some hundreds of yards 
away, and I could see the soldiers and douaniers 
clustering around the black and yellow pm, gazing 
out to see what was the occasion of the late dis- 
charge of musketry. But there was little time to 
take in all the details of the scene before we were 
boarded by the crews of the two boats, who came 
scrambling up the side, with a most unnecessary 
display of swords and fire-arms, and who, to my 
surprise, proved to be commanded by the ferret- 
faced major. 

‘Secure him!’ said the major, pointing me out 
to his men ; and before I had time for speech or 
resistance, I was clutched by three or four pair of 
horny hands, and my hands were bound behind 
me, a buff belt being tightly buckled around my 
wrists, ‘Gag him!’ continued my persecutor, 
with a triumphant malice in his look that Iago 
might have envied, ‘ if he dares to open his mouth 
for any other purpose than to reply, ga | 
and promptly, ito the interrogatory which wi 

resen’ 
P The ples. 2 of the steamer attempted to expos- 
tulate, but in vain, 

‘I am — said the major very coolly, ‘in 
compliance with law, and by the written authorisa- 
tion of the provincial governor. I am here to 
apprehend a dangerous political offender, and you 
know the rigour of our laws too well to attempt to 
screen him.’ 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, ‘The 
Herr Major was welcome to search the boat,’ he 
said, ‘but it would ene a waste Pad time. Fag 
was no on more dangerous than a 

a ey a few peasants going back from 
selling their cattle at market. As for the English 


Milord, he was a harmless traveller, whose papers 
were viséd and stamped by all the proper authori- 
ties, from the imperial chancellor down to the local 
police. The Herr Major must be under some 
strange mistake’ 

The major merely grinned, and as, in the mean- 
time, his subordinates had mustered the crew and 
the few passengers, he threw a half-careless glance 
along the line of frightened faces and greasy 
caftans, ‘These good folks,’ he said, ‘are not the 
sort of game I hunt for. If the Englishman will 
confess ’—— 

‘Confess what ?’ I exclaimed, amazement almost 
overpowering my anger. ‘ You talk in riddles, and 
cannot pretend to guess your meaning—if you 
have one.’ 

‘ And give up his accomplice,’ pursued the major 
imperturbably. 

indignation choked me. Twice I tried to 
mm § but my tongue could not utter a sound. 

‘Trusting to the clemency of the tribunal, which 
will probably be induced to listen to any reason- 
able plea in mitigation’ —— 

‘You are mad!’ I broke out at last, too angry to 
keep silence any longer ; ‘or you have sworn, in 
your infernal malignity, to drive me into a strait- 
waistcoat. You well know that I am a plain, 
honest Englishman, whom his evil star, I think, 
led into rascally country ’—— 

‘Gag him!’ said the major; and gagged I was, 
while one of my captors, with a wicked look, 

ressed the muzzle of a horse-pistol hard upon my 
orehead, where the red round ring remained 
indented for days afterwards. 

‘What cargo have you?’ the major curtly 
demanded. 

The answer came promptly enough. There were 
sacks of beans; there were barrels of new tallow 
and bone-ash ; there were hides, a thousand quintals 
of them, filling up the hold ; there were the packs 
of the pedlers, my own slender luggage, and the 
nine cases of waxworks, on deck. 

‘Open the cases,’ said the major unconcernedly, 
and two or three out of the nine were forced open, 
with chisel and hammer. There, in one, stood 
es gre the Great, with his stars, and crosses, 
and jackboots ; in a second, was Queen Mary ; in 
a third, a nondescript person in a turban, and the 
soldiers and police began to titter and laugh, as if 
they thought the wonderful discovery would prove 
a fiasco after all. 

‘ What is yonder case ? open it!’ said the major, 
looking more ferret-like than ever. 

‘Number nine,’ returned the captain, reading 
from a list which he held in his hand, ‘ the breath- 
ing figure. Yes, open it ;’ and off came the lid. 

as I dreaming? Was the whole scene the 
ghastly deception of a nightmare, from which I 
oe | awake into the fresh healthy world? Or 
could it be that my eyes rested on the face of 
no waxwork effigy, no pink and white dummy, 
breathing by the aid of cunning springs and con- 
cealed clockwork, but of a living man—and that 
man old Zaul, the fossil collector, Zaul the hermit, 
Zaul the aged peasant, whom I had left far off at 
Ak-Volotchna! There he was, in his moujik’s 
garb, motionless as the dead. Not for long, how- 
ever. Bang, bang! went two shots from a revolver, 
produced and fired so suddenly, as to seem as if 
the deed had been performed by magical agency, 
and down went a policeman with a ball in his left 
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shoulder, while the sergeant of the soldiers reeled 
back with a shattered arm. Darting through the 
gap thus made in the ring of bystanders, I could 
just catch a glimpse of an active figure that flung 
itself unhesitatingly over the steamer’s side, and 
then came a loud splash in the water, and a shout, 
and a frantic outburst of execrations from those on 
board ; and there was a rush to the gangway by 
which the desperate prisoner had made his bold 

lunge -in the wild effort to escape. I, too, was 
Send along with the rest, and saw all. 

The man was a strong swimmer. He breasted 
the water gallantly, striking out for the shore, and 
paying no attention to the warnings and curses of 
the enemies behind. A dozen muskets and pistols 
were discharged at him as by a common impulse, 
but he swam on unhurt. With oaths and loud 
cries, the Russians reloaded their arms. 

‘No firing! take him alive!’ thundered the 
major, beating down the guns with the flat of his 
sword ; and at a word from him, several soldiers 
jumped into one of the boats, and rowed off to 
om gee the fugitive. The swimmer neared the 
bank, and I now heard a cheer from the excited 
Austrian soldiers clustered round the guard-house, 
and whose sympathies were plainly with the daring 
runaway. The boat, with its clumsy rowers, 
floundered awkwardly on, while the escaped 
prisoner swam as I had never seen a man swim, 
and strained every nerve to gain the shore. ‘ Fire! 
cripple the hound!’ bawled the major with a 
savage oath, ‘ or he’ll laugh at us after all!’ And 
a perfect hail of bullets splashed and hissed around 
the fugitive ; but, as if he bore a charmed life, he 

ushed on unhurt. I saw him struggle up the 

nk, under a heavy fire, and stand on firm ground. 
The Austrians set up a loud huzza! With them 
he would be safe. With one disdainful glance 
back at his foes, he started off at the pace of a 
hunted deer across the meadow. Five minutes’ 
running, and he would be safe. Ah! no; for out 
from amongst the alder trees near the bank there 
started suddenly some seven or eight Russian 
soldiers, who had lain in ambush, and who flung 
themselves forward upon his path so quickly that 
he was cut off, hemmed in, and after a brief scufile, 
overpowered, pinioned, and led back to where the 
boat now awaited him. Dripping, bleeding, and 
bound, but undismayed, the captive was brought 
on board the steamer, and set before the major, 
whose ferret face was now radiant with exultation. 

But what was my surprise when a policeman 
—— away the false white hair and bushy 

rd, revealing to view, not the grotesque visage 
of old Zaul, but the handsome face of a soldierly 
young man, whose dark eyes were no longer con- 
cealed behind a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, 
and who gazed undauntedly upon his triumphant 
enemy, as he said, with a defiant laugh : ‘So—you 
win the game, monsieur. My return victory will 
perhaps come later!’ 

‘No, count, I think not, returned the Russian 
pon grimly ; ‘you have baflled us many a time 
and oft, and I make you my compliments. But 
this time the cage-door will close better on a bird 
of so truant a humour. It will puzzle even you, 
Count Demetrius Lewinski, with all the help of 
your pretty wife and of your English confederate, 
to get clear from Siberia. 

This, then, was the key to the eni 
the reserve of my noble hosts at 


But for 
-Volotchna, 


and perhaps for my own self-confidence, I might 
— ave learned, while still at the White 

astle, that the Countess Pauline was no widow, 
as I had believed, but the wife of a man who was 
banned and hunted throughout Russia as a politi- 
cal offender. From his boyhood upwards, Count 
Lewinski had been one of the most restless and 
daring of those Polish conspirators, whose restless 
intrigues perpetually undermine the foundations 
of the great — of the north. His history was 
one of exile, o a pe ony. of escapes and dis- 
guises unnumbered, of the capricious lenity, and 
more capricious severity, of the Russian govern- 
ment towards one whom the czar would willingly 
have conciliated, but whom no cajolery could 
conquer, no harshness subdue. In the character of 
old Zaul he had lurked unsuspected for many 
months in the recesses of the Ural, directing the 
organised efforts of the Polish military conspirators, 
until at last the treachery of some subordinate 
agent had given up the threads of the plot, and 
the liberty of the plotters, to the authorities of St 
Petersburg. 

I was for two months in the prison at Mohilev 
in solitary confinement, almost daily brought 
before, now a military commandant, now a civil 
judge, and exhorted, with threats, promises, and 
persuasion, to ‘ tell all I knew,’ and to give up my 
supposed accomplices, until I began to misdoubt 
my own identity, and to half-believe that my own 
existence had been devoted to some mysterious 
intrigues against the emperor and the orthodox 
faith. I had, however, been permitted, at my own 
urgent entreaty, to write to Prince Theodore 
Galitzin ; and his kindly intercession presently 
emg: my release. ‘The countess, so said his 
etter, which was delivered to me at the joyful 
period of my liberation, ‘owns that she did not 
treat you quite well. Now that her unlucky 
husband is fairly on his way to Tobolsk, she has 
been brought to admit frankly that you were 
merely a blind instrument, on whose help she 
relied to smuggle the count, with whom she was, 
of course, in constant communication, safely over 
the Austrian frontiers. I hope, my young friend, 
that this will be a lesson to you ;’ &c. 

It was a lesson to me. I have done with Russia 
and sentimental Polish beauties for ever, and I am 
happy to say that I have now for some time past 
been a partner in the thriving firm of Pearce & 
Co., and that Lucy is my wife. 


AN OLD SEA-PORT, 
EVENING SKETCH. 

Nookep underneath steep sterile hills that rise 
Tier upon tier, receding far away, 
The quaint old port, wharf-flanked to seaward, lies, 
A dingy crescent round the curving bay. 
Small cruising craft about the harbour glide, 
Mere chips of boats, each with its one bright wing — 
Bright in the golden glow of eventide— 
Wooing the faint land-wind. A wee white thing 
Shews on the south sea-line, and grows and grows, 
Slow shadowing ship-shape ; while to westward far, 
Outlined in the low-lying amber bar, 
A sail sinks with the day. The sweet repose 
Procured of peace prevails ; and, folding all 
In one wide zone of rest, glooms the gray even-fall. 
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